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For “ The Friend.” 

{fhe Ancient Bashan and the Cities of Og. 

(Continued from page 50.) 

The next traveller in this land was Bucking- 
ham, in 1814. He afterwards published a long 
account of his journey, which may easily be ob- 
tained now. 

His experience was nearly the same with that 
of Burckhardt, aud the accounts which he gave of 
these old cities of the Haurin caused great sensa- 
tion at the time in Europe. Since Buckingham, 
although three or four travellers have passed 
hastily through the country, no one had again made 
s0 extensive a tour until 1853, when Mr. Porter, 
who was resident at Damascus, and had watched 
some time for a good opportunity, took advantage 
of the friendly feeling which for the time subsisted, 
from certain political reasons, between the British 
consul and the Druzes, and started on a journey 
through the Haurin. The results of this journey 
are given in his admirable work, to which we refer 
the reader for the most detailed account yet pub- 
lished of the Land of Bashan. 

In the year 1857, the author of these pages was 
making an extensive tour in Palestine and Syria, 
and he determined before leaving these countries 
to visit the Haurfn. 

The accounts given by Burckhardt, Bucking- 
ham, and Porter, of the wonderful cities of that 
country, which they considered to be of such high 
antiquity that they might date from the time of the 
Rephaim, are enough to give any one an ardent 
desire to see for themselves these wonderful monu- 
ments of former ages; but there was one induce- 
ment to travel in this land even greater than that 
of merely visiting the places which had been seen 
by former travellers. ‘I'he easternmost city which 
had ever been reached in modern times was Salcah. 
This city was the eastern limit of the old kingdom 
of Bashan. Above the town, and built upon a hill, 


one of the last offshoots from the mountains of 
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and east. It was from this point that the three 
travellers we especially mentioned saw, as far as 
the eye could reach, black towns and cities scat- 
tered over the desert,—cities which it was well 
known had not been inhabited for several centuries, 
and which, to all appearance, stood perfect and un- 
injured still. With what reluctance they each of 
them turned westwards again may rather be con- 
ceived than expressed, so much of deepest interest 
might, and probably did, lie unknown among these 
deserted cities. ‘The more we read the account 
given of this view, and pictured it to ourselves, 
the more eager did we become to reach Salcah, 
and to endeavour if possible to go out and ac- 
tually visit these cities of the desert. There is 
always a charm in exploring any country, and 
in following any path which has not been trod- 
den before; but when that country is one with 
whose history we have long been intimately ac- 
quainted, both from the records that have reached 
us of the doings of its inhabitants, and from a 
study of the works of its great men, with how 
greatly increased a delight do we not visit scenes 
with which we almost seem to be familiar from 
their having dwelt so long in our imagination! 
In Italy and Greece, for instance, when we travel 
in these countries for the first time, the scenes 
scarcely seem new to us, so often have we thought 
of, and tried to imagine, every place of interest in 
the land. If the enjoyment be great of visiting 
scenes of classical association, with what intense 
and solemn interest do we not first find ourselves 
in these lands, where everything that most con- 
cerns us has happened. From our earliest child- 
hood the very names of the villages have been fa- 
miliar to us as our own; before we have been 
taught anything else, we have listened to stories of 
those who dwelt in that land; we have been led to 
look up to the lives of men as examples to be fol- 
lowed who were natives of these countries, and he 
who is our most perfect example remained in this 
land during the whole of his sojourn on earth. 

It is indeed a Holy Land to us, because our 
earliest, happiest hours have been associated with 
it. From so early a period, indeed, do these re- 
collections date, that the pictures we have made 
seem rather to have been glimpses we have obtain- 
ed of something beyond the earth. When we ac- 
tually visit the Holy Land, and see all the very 
spots where such things have happened, we cannot 
help more forcibly realizing all that we have read 
in the Scriptures. Much that seemed unclear be- 
fore now becomes a reality, and each day we have 
fresh confidence in the invariable truth of the holy 
writings. 

In these deserted cities east of Saleah, how much 
might there not be which could throw light on the 
early history of the Old Testament! Here were 


Bashan, is a strong castle, which occupies one of| cities which for centuries had been deserted, and 


the most commanding positions imaginable. It is 
just on the very edge of the desert, and a foe, from 
whichever direction he might come, could be seen 
almost a day’s journey off. ‘To climb to the top 
of this castle was, of course, the first aim of every 
traveller, on account of the wonderful view obtain- 
ed from its battlements of all the land to the south 


yet, as far as the accounts of the wandering Arabs 
went, they were still in good preservation. And 
there were the cities of the land of Moab, whose 
fate had been predicted twenty-five centuries ago 
by the prophet when he said, “ The cities shall be 
desolate, without any to dwell therein.” (Jeremiah, 
xlviii. 9.) 
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We will now give a brief account of our journey 
in the ancient Bashan, and of our attempt to reach 
these cities, and then conclude with a few remarks 
about their history. 

We left Damascus in September, 1857, and, 
proceeding to the nearest town in the Hauran, we 
placed ourselves under the protection of the Druze 
chief, who sent an escort with us. Our first in- 
tention had been, if possible, to proceed to Mus- 
meib, the ancient Pheneutus, and thence to enter 
the Lejah, into which hitherto only one traveller, 
Burckhardt, had yet penetrated, and he only ex- 
plored the northern frontier of this tract. But, 
owing to a blood feud which subsisted between the 
Druzes and the wild tribe of Arabs who are now 
the only inhabitants of Argob, we found .it impos- 
sible to penetrate from this side, and so, following 
the line of Burckhardt’s second journey, we coasted 
the eastern side of the Lejah, and, examining one 
after another the numerous towns on the border 
of this wild region, we at last reached Shuhba, one 
of the largest towns of the Hauran, and the resi- 
dence of one of the most powerful Druze chiefs. 
To him we communicated our intention of explor- 
ing the desert eastward. He opposed it very much; 
urging the danger of such an expedition; but as 
he was for a time on friendly terms with the chief 
of an Arab tribe, whose range was east of the Hau- 
rin, an arrangement was at last effected, and he 
was to conduct us to a certain point in the desert, 
and bring us safely back to the Druze chief, while 
the horses and all our valuables were left at 
Shuhba, that there should be no inducement for 
the Arab to play false. On our safe return he was 
to receive a certain stipulated present. 

So, intrusting ourselves to his care, we left the 
house of the Druze chief, and after a three hours’ 
ride reached the encampment. It was on a high 
hill, and from it could be seen the desert, far, far 
away to the east. It requires some explanation, 
considering that this was hitherto an unexplored 
country, and of which no map of course existed, as 
to how we were led, in our agreement with the 
chief, to make out a certain line of travels in the 
desert. But we were guided almost entirely by 
accounts which Burckhardt and we ourselves had 
picked up, of certain marvellous cities in the desert. 
‘This country had alone been passed by the roving 
Arabs, who had crossed it to and fro in several 
directions, and who, were it possible to trust to the 
accuracy of their accounts, might furnish us with 
most valuable information; but it is very rarely 
that a European meets with any of these Arabs, 
and when he does, he finds the stories they tell so 
vague that no reliance can be placed on them. The 
only method of ascertaining any geographical or 
other fact is by asking the same question of a great 
many of these men, and when several agree in the 
main, a faint hope may be entertained that there 
is some truth in their reports. 

In this way we had heard of several cities which 
they mentioned by name, and after consulting 
many of the most intelligent in the tribe, we began 
to form a vague idea of the relative position of 
these places, and of the number of days we should 
be out in the desert, Of time, the Arab keeps no 
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account. Ifan Arab mentions the name of a place, 
and he is asked how long it will take to reach it, 
his answer most probably will be, cither “ The 
journey will take us from sun-rising to sun-setting,” 
or “it is far;” and when asked how far, he will 
say, perhaps, six or seven days, and presently, if 
he is asked the same thing a second time, he will 
very likely say “ ten days.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
Trust in Divine Providence. 


When Richard Jordan had accomplished his 
services on the continent of Hurope, he says, “I 
proceeded towards Bordeaux, in order to look for 
a passage to some port in England. This proved 
to be a very trying journey, it being between two 
and three hundred miles, and I had only the com- 


In this particular instance it is not from a desire) pany of a young man, who had lately been an of- 


to deceive that he gives this vague information, but 
from real ignorance of time. He has made the 
journey, perhaps, several times, and will take you 
to the smallest hollow in the desert, if you wish it, 
so well does he know how to find his way; but, as 
it never entered into his head at the time to count 
the number of days, of course he remained forever 
after in perfect ignorance as to the length of time 
he had required for his journey. 

Our grand object was to reach Es-Safih, a rocky 
district which was said to exist out in the desert, 
and similar in most respects to Argob. Only a 
peak ina chain of hills which rises out of this 
rocky island had been seen hitherto; but what was 
our surprise, as we approached the Safah, to find 
a whole range of hills which extended northwards 
for nearly forty miles! The Safih we found to be, 
as represented, a wild and rocky place, of the same 
remarkable formation as the Lejah. It is of con- 
siderable size, being in some places twelve or fifteen 
miles in breadth, while northwards it reaches at 
least twenty miles. Generally speaking, the soil 
of the great plain is very rich; and although for 
centuries it has remained untilled, yet if it were 
once more cultivated, it would produce such abun- 
dant harvests, that the whole of Syria might be 
supplied by the corn which could be grown about 
the old cities of the desert. But actually about the 
Safih, aud for several days eastward, the land is 
so completely covered with large basaltic stones, as 
to offer great difficulties to the camels and beasts 
in crossing it. 

This stony tract or belt, as it may be called (for 
it reaches about five days eastwards, while in 
breadth it is about three-fourths of a degree,) is 
called Kl-Harrah, a name which the Arabs usu- 
ally apply to such tracts as this, and which is pro- 
bably derived from the Arabic word Har, “ heat.” 

On the eastern border of Es-Safih we found 
four cities, but in a much more ruined state than 
those in the Haurin. One of these was remark- 
able on account of a building of white stone, which 
was the more startling because nowhere near is any 
white stone to be found. It must have been brought 
from a considerable distance. But what was most 
interesting in this journey was the discovery of 
written characters in some unknown form on the 
smooth surfaces of the black stones. 

Our attention was first attracted by seeing some 
signs on one stone, and then a palm-tree on an- 
other ; but what was our wonder, when we came 
to a place in the midst of this El-Hirrah, far out 
in the desert, where every stone was engraved with 
some picture and bore some mystic characters ! 
Within a space of a hundred yards or more in cir- 
cumference every stone would be thus marked, 
while without the line scarcely an inscription could 
be found, until after four or five hours’ ride an- 
other such spot would appear where every stone 
was marked. In this journey we found many 
cities and towns of ancient days; and we reached 
a hill, some distance to the east again of Ks-Safih, 
from the summit of which we gained an admirable 
view of the whole plain. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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ficer in the French army, and did not understand 
a word of English; but as he was so kind as to 
offer himself, and it being the best shift I could 
then make for a pilot, I accepted his offer; and 
very attentive and assisting he was to me, so far 
as we could understand each other, which was 
chiefly by the help of a dictionary. This was my 
tried situation for about eight days, for getting one 
of our axle-trees broken, we did not reach Bor- 
deaux until the twenty-eighth. I happened to get 
lodgings with pretty orderly people, where I met 
with some who could speak Knglish. I inquired 
fora passage to England, but none immediately 
offered, and as it was growing late in the season, 
when a passage through the Bay of Biscay is 
reckoned dangerous, I was under the necessity of 
taking one as soon as it offered, or travel six or 
seven hundred miles to Calais or Dunkirk. Such 
was again my trying situation, alone, far separated 
from all my dear friends and connections, and ina 
great straight to know what to do for the best. 
‘ Lord, look down upon me in mercy ; preserve and 
support me under these dispensations, and be 
pleased to show me the way that I should go, for 
thou knowest me altogether, and my desire to trust 
in thy eternal Providence! Oh, withdraw not thy 
soul-animating presence altogether from me, but 
preserve me in these proving seasons, and keep me, 
VU my God, in every hour of temptation and trial, 
|so that I may not wound, and become a reproach 
to thy holy cause where my lot is cast, nor make 
sorrow and repentance for my own soul; but that 
through thy holy aid, O my God, I may yet be 
enabled to sing thy praises on the banks of deliver- 
ance, for unto thee only is praise due, now and for- 
ever more.’ ” 

It was nearly two weeks before he could engage 
a passage in a Danish brig, bound for the island of 
Guernsey ; and describing his feelings during this 
detention, he says, “I may now remark that al- 
though much of the time I have been waiting here 
has seemed almost like imprisonment, and at times 
as if forsaken both of friends and the world, yet as 
I have endeavoured to renew my trust and confi- 
idence in the eternal Arm, blessed be his ever- 
jadorable Name, through the renewing of his in- 
\finite love and mercy to my soul, my lonely room, 
especially during the latter part of my stay here, 
{has been made to me as a pleasant museum, 
wherein I have been favoured with precious open- 
ings into some of the wonderful works both of na- 
ture and of grace, to my own humble rejoicing in 
the eternal Providence, and I was made a renewed 
believer therein. O my God, how unsearchable is 
thy wisdom, how boundless and unfathomable are 
the riches of thy goodness and merey; thy ways 
are hid as in the great deep, and past finding out; 
who shall refuse to adore thee, who art the ever- 
lasting Father and God over all. Shall not all 
nations bow before thee, who hast made the seas 
and the dry land, and hast appointed unto them 


hosts remains to be thy Name. 





God hears the heart without words; but never |it is to be effected, I have seen and do most surely 


hears words without the heart. 





believe in. Oh, well might the poor man, mentioned |could, who has never brought his fellow man into 


in the gospel, ery out, ‘ Lord, I believe, help thou 
mine unbelief.’ Who can disbelieve in Christ Jesus 
the Saviour of the world, in his manhood, suffer. 
ings and death therein; also in his divinity and 
eternal power! the Redeemer and Saviour, in 
whom, as testified by the apostle, dwells all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily. Tremble, O ye 
deists before Him, unto whom all judgment is com. 
mitted, that all men might honour him, even asthe 
Father is honoured, ‘This is the stone which was 
set at nought, and rejected by you, wise builders, 
but truly it is elect of God and precious; and by 
Him all your buildings will be tried, whether you 
will or not, although you may in your wisdom ear. 
ry your fabric to a prodigious height, like Nimrod, 
yet in the day of his power, when he shall come to 
inspect your work, it shall fare no better than 
Nimrod’s did. Ob, tremble lest confusion and ever. 
lasting disappointment be your portion. But O m 

God, be thou pleased to strengthen and enable 
me, from time to time, to hold fast even unto the 
end, what thou hast now been pleased to renew 
in my soul, and given me to believe most surely, 
Amen.” ‘The renewal of his faith and trust in an 
overruling Providence was a remarkable prepara- 
tion for the awful scenes, that he and the Danish 
crew passed through when they had little to expect 
but a watery grave. But R. Jordan’s mind was 
anchored to the Rock that no storms could move; 
and after they had conducted towards him in an 
abusive manner, they were glad to cling to him, 
and to ask him to pray for their preservation. He 
told them that the spirit of availing prayer was not 
at his command ; but waiting for a time in solemn 
silence, he was enabled to approach the throne of 
Grace in supplication, and finally they got into 
port. 

— 
Please let me be a little Boy. 


“Oh, Johnny!” cried a nervous mother, “do 
have some pity on my poor head! Can't you play 
without shouting so?” 

Poor Johnny drew up the tape reins with which 
he was driving two chairs tandem, and called out 
in a loud, hoarse whisper, “Get up—whoa!” Bat 
at length finding little pleasure in this suppressed 
amusement, he threw down his reins, and laying 
his hand on his breast, said with a long breath, 
“Oh, mother, it’s full of noise i here, and it hurts 
me so to keep itin! Don't all little boys make a 
noise when they play ?” 

“Yes, Johnny, I believe they do,” replied the 
mother. 

“ Oh, then, mother, dear,” cried Johnny, in 3 
winning tone, “ please to let me be a little boy.” 

We will join Johnny heartily in this petition. 
Please, mothers, let your sons be little boys while 
they may. Let them have a free and happy child- 
hood: that when your heads are low in the grave, 
they may refer back to those days, and say, “ We 
were happy children; for there was always sul- 
shine where our mother was.” 

saicsiapiiiniai 

If you find a man disposed to complain of the 
coldness of the world, be sure you will find that 
he has never brought anything into the world to 
warm it, but is a personal lump of ice in the midst 
of it. If you find a man who complains that the 
world is all base and hollow, tap him, and he will 
probably sound base and hollow. And so, in the 


the bounds of their habitation, for the Lord ofjother way, a kind man will probably find kindness 
I have been made|everywhere about him. 
to see and believe the fall of Adam, and how all|general thing, will obtain mercy. 
his offspring have been and are affected by it; and|always had a kind excuse for others, who has look- 
the means appointed for their redemption, and how/ed at the brightest side of the case; he who has 


The merciful man, as & 
He who has 


rendered his pardon and his help whenever he 
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any straits by reason of not helping him, will find 
that the mercy which he has bestowed, flows back 
upon him in a full and spontaneous spring. He 
will make a merciful world by the mercy he him- 
self shows. “ Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.” 


——_~+>_—— 
For “ The Friend.” 


Fate of Sir John Franklin's Expedition. 
(Concluded from page 55.) 

“Recrossing the straits to King William’s Island, 
we continued the examination of its southern shore 
without success until the 24th of May, when about 
ten miles eastward of Cape Herschel a bleached 
skeleton was found, around which lay fragments of 
European clothing. Upon carefully removing the 
snow a small pocket-book was found, containing a 
few letters. ‘These, although much decayed, may 
yet be deciphered. Judging from the remains of 
his dress, this unfortunate young man was a steward 
or officer’s servant, and his position exactly veri- 
fied the Esquimaux’ assertion, that they dropped 
as they walked along. 

“On reaching Cape Herschel next day, we ex- 
amined Simpson’s Cairn, or rather what remains 
of it, which is only four feet high, and the central 
stones have been removed, as if by men seeking 
something within it. My impression at the time, 
and which I still retain, is, that records were de- 
posited there by the returning crews and subse- 
quently removed by the natives. 

“ After parting from me at Cape Victoria, on the 
28th of April, Lieutenant Hobson made for Cape 
‘elix. At a short distance westward of it he 


found a very large cairn, and close to it three 
small tents, with blankets, old clothes, and other 
relics of a shooting or a magnetic station; but 


although the cairn was dug under, and a trench 
dug all round it at a distance of 10 feet, no record 
was discovered. A piece of black paper folded up 
was found in the cairn, and two broken bottles, 
which may, perhaps, have contained records, lay 
beside it among some stones which had fallen from 
off the top. ‘The most interesting of the articles 
diseovered here, including a boat’s ensign, were 
brought away by Mr. Hobson. About two miles 
further to the southwest a small cairn was found, 
but neither records nor relics obtained. About 
three miles north of Point Victory a second small 
cairn was examined, but only a broken pickaxe 
and empty canister found. 

“On the 6th of May, Lieutenant Hobson pitched 
his tent besides a large cairn upon Point Victory. 
Laying among some loose stones which had fallen 
from the top of this cairn, was found a small tin 
ease, containing a record, the substance of which 
is briefly as follows :—‘ This cairn was built by 
the Franklin Expedition, upon the assumed site of 
Sir James Ross’ Pillar, which had not been found. 
The Erebus and Terror spent their first winter at 
Beechy Island, after having ascended Wellington 
Channel to lat. 77 deg. N., and returned by the 
west side of Cornwallis Island. On the 12th of 
September, 1846, they were beset in lat. 70 deg. 05 
N. and long. 98 deg. 23 W. Sir J. Franklin died on 
the 11th of June, 1847. On the 22d of April, 1848, 
the ships were abandoned five leagues to the N.N. W. 
of Point Victory, and the survivors, 105 in number, 
landed here under the command of Capt. Crozier.” 
This paper was dated April 25, 1848, and upon 
the following day they intended to start for Great 
Fish River. The total loss by deaths in the expe- 
dition up to this date was nine officers and fifteen 
men. 


“A vast quantity of clothing and stores of all 


sorts lay strewn about, as if here every article was|tween Bellot Strait and Sir James Ross’ furthest 


thrown away which could possibly be dispensed 


|with,—pickaxes, shovels, boats, cooking utensils, 
\ironwork, rope, blocks, canvass, a dip circle, a sex- 
|tant engraved, ‘ Frederic Hornby, R. N.,’ a small 
medicine chest, oars, kc. A few miles southward, 
across Back Bay, a second record was found, hav- 
ing been deposited by Lieutenant Gore and M. des 
Voeux, in May, 1847. It afforded no additional 
information. 

“ Lieutenant Hobson continued his search until 
within a few days’ march of Cape Herschel, with- 
out finding any trace of the wreck or of natives. 
He left full information of his important discoveries 
for me; therefore, when returning northward by 
the west shore of King William’s Island, I had the 
advantage of knowing what had already been 
found. Soon after leaving Cape Herschel the 
traces of natives became less numerous and less re- 
cent, and after rounding the west point of the island 
they ceased altogether. This shore is extremely 
low, and almost utterly destitute of vegetation. 
Numerous banks of shingle and low islets lie off it, 
and beyond these Victoria Strait is covered with 
heavy and impenetrable packed ice. When in 
latitude 69 deg. 09 N., and long. 99 deg. 27 W., 
we came to a large boat, discovered by Lieutenant 
Hobson, a few days previously, as his notice in- 
formed me. It appears that this boat had been 
intended for the ascent of the Fish River, but was 
abandoned apparently upon a return journey to 
the ships, the sledge upon which she was mounted 
being pointed in that direction. She measured 28 
feet in length by 74 feet wide, and was most carefully 
fitted, and made as light as possible, but the sledge 
was of solid oak and almost as heavy as the boat. 
A large quantity of clothing was found within her, 
also two human skeletons. One of these lay in the 
after part of the boat, under a pile of clothing ; the 
other, which was much more disturbed, probably 
by animals, was found in the bow. Five pocket- 
watches, a quantity of silver spoons and forks, and 
a few religious books were also found, but no jour- 
nals, pocket-books, or eyen names upon any articles 
of clothing. ‘Two double-barrelled guns stood up- 
right against the boat’s side precisely as they had 
been placed eleven years before. One barrel in 
each was loaded and cocked; there was ammuni- 
tion in abundance, also 30 or 40 pounds of choco- 
late, some tea and tobacco. Fuel was not wanting; 
a drift tree lay within one hundred yards of the 
boat. 

“Many very interesting relics were brought away 
by Lieutenant Hobson, and some few by myself. 
On the 5th of June I reached Point Victory with- 
out having found anything further. The cloth- 
ing, &c., was again examined for documents, note- 
books, &e., without success, a record placed in the 
cairn, and another buried ten feet true north of it. 

“ Nothing worthy of remark occurred upon my 
return journey to the ship, which we reached on 
the 19th of June, five days after Lieutenant Hob- 
son. The shore of King William’s Island, between 
its north and west extremes, Capes Felix and Cro- 
zier, has not been visited by the Esquimaux since 
the abandonment of the Erebus and Terror, as the 
cairns and articles lying strewed about, which are 
in their eyes of priceless value, remained untouched. 
If the wreck still remains visible it is probable she 
lies upon some of the off-lying islets to the south- 
ward between Capes Crozier and Herschel. 

“On the 28th of June, Capt. Young and his par- 
ty returned, having completed their portion of the 
search, by which the insularity of Prince of Wales’ 
Land was determined, and the coast line interven- 
ing between the extreme points reached by Lieu- 
tenants Osborne and Browne discovered ; also be- 


in 1849, at Four River Bay. 


Fearing that his provisions might not last out 
the requisite period, Capt. Young sent back four 
of his men, and for forty days journeyed on 
through fogs and gales, with but one man and the 
dogs, building a snow hut cach night ; but few men 
could stand so long a continuance of labour and 
privation, and its effect upon Captain Young was 
painfully evident. Lieut. Hobson was unable to 
stand without assistance upon his return on board ; 
he was not in good health when he commenced his 
long journey, and the sudden severe exposure 
brought on a serious attack of scurvy; yet he also 
most ably completed his work ; and such facts will 
more clearly evince the unflinching spirit with 
which the object of our voyage has hoes pursued 
in these detached duties than any praise of mine. 
We were now, at length, all on board again. As 
there were some slight cases of scurvy, all our 
treasured resources of Burton ale, lemon juice and 
fresh animal food were put into requisition, so that 
in a comparatively short time all were restored to 
sound health.” 

The rest of the narrative relates his return voy- 
age. Accompanying the narrative is a description 
of the relics of Franklin’s party brought home and 
those seen. 

From all that can be gleaned from the record 
paper and the evidence afforded by the boat and 
various articles of clothing and equipment disco- 
vered, it appears that the abandondment of the 
Erebus and Terror had been deliberately arranged, 
and every effort exerted during the third winter to 
render the travelling equipments complete. It is 
much to be apprehended that disease had greatly 
reduced the strength of all on board,—far more, 
perhaps, than they themselves were aware of. The 
distance by sledge route from the position of the 
ships when abandoned, to the boat is 65 geographi- 
cal miles; and from the ships to Montreal Island, 
220 miles. 


What are Consols ?—The shortest definition of 
the “consols” is to describe them as the con- 
solidated debt of England. This debt did not 
exist in the good old times when Government, in- 
stead of borrowing, extorted money from the Jews, 
and occasionally from people of its own faith. 
Charles I. began the national debt of England, but 
it was quietly wiped out when he was beheaded. 
Charles II. and James I. had the honour of laying 
the foundations of a permanent debt, and on the 
accession of William III., the debt was £644,263, 
At his death, it was £15,750,499. With some 
brief periods of decrease, the amount was gra- 
dually swollen, until, at the close of the wars in 
1816, it was £840,850,491. 

Previous to this time, the exchequers of Great 
Britain and Ireland were kept separate, certain 
portions of the public revenue arising in each 
kingdom being especially appropriated to the dis- 
charge of the interest on its own debts, and other 
peculiar purposes But on the 5th of January, 
1816, the separate exchequers were consolidated 
into one; and an act was at the same time passed, 
consolidating certain portions of the joint revenue 
of Great Britain and Ireland into one fund, hence 
called the consolidated fund, and providing for its 
indiscriminate application to the payment of the 
public debts, civil lists, and other specified expenses 
of both kingdoms. 

Some portions of the revenue are not included 
in this fund; but in 1838, of a total income of 
£47,000,000, the consols absorbed £44,000,000. 
Besides the consols, the debt of England consists 
of a comparatively small amount of “three per 
cents,” Its total in 1854 had been decreased to 
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£769,644,249, but the Crimean war has again 
swollen it to not less than £850,000,000. 

From this statement, the anxiety with which 
the quotations of consols are watched is clearly 
understood. The debt they represent is so enor- 
mous, that any increase of its amount decreases 
the value of that already existing. Moreover, in 
times of financial distress, holders for investment 
sell out their consols in order to realize, aud the 
increased amount thrown on the market again de- 
preciates the quotations. Hence it is that the 
consols are the monetary barometer of England.— 
Exchange. 


neglect of her inward pursuits and spiritual con- 
cerns. She therefore paused with a religious soli- 
citude, and waited for clearness in her own mind, 
as to a marriage engagement, until her doubts were 
removed. We were happily married at German- 
town meeting on the 7th of the Tenth month, 1748. 
From that time she always continued to take suit- 
able opportunities of retirement, and to read the 
Holy Scriptures ; but without lessening the proper 
concern about family affairs, in the prudent direc- 
tion of which few could exceed her, or the duties 
of friendship and good neighbourhood. 

“Tn the relations of a child, wife and mother, 
she was tenderly and anxiously careful to fill up 
her place: and having herself had the benefit of 
an excellent mother’s example, she tried to follow 
her, as well, in her general conduct, as in the more 
private endearments of family order and harmony. 
She was a candid interpreter of the conduct of her 
acquaintance. She did not indulge a curiosity to 
know, much less to meddle with other people's 
concerns; and possessed a painful sensibility at 
any conversation, introduced ut the expense of the 
reputation of absent persons ; and she often wished 
that the ingenuities sometimes bestowed that way, 
might be employed on the improvement rather 
than the faults of mankind. 

“In the beginning of the year 1756, she became 
apprehensive that it was required of her to speak in 
our public meetings. This occasioned much inward 
conflict; having been always fearful of discredit- 
ing religion, by appearing to be more in show than 
in substance. At length, however, she gave up to 
what she believed to be her duty; and I am well 
assured that both her engaging and continuing in 
that service, was in much simplicity of heart, and 
in godly sincerity. Her first appearance in that 
way was at Burlington; and while we lived there, 
she joined with other Friends in visiting families 
in several parts of that Monthly Meeting; and 
divers times accompanied some of her own sex, of 
greater experience in the ministry, in visiting seve- 
ral of the Yearly Meetings in the adjacent pro- 
vinces. After our return to reside in Philadelphia, 
which was about half a year before her decease, 
she continued to attend religious meetings with as 
much diligence as the weakness of her constitu- 
tion would admit; and when there, to clear herself 
of what she thought required of her. 

“ During the time of her last illness, she told me 
several times that she believed she should not re- 
cover; and though her bodily pain was at times 
very sharp, she was favoured with entire confidence 
in the mercy of God, which she found to be a re- 


For “ The Friend.’’ 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 54.) 
HANNAH SMITH, 

Memorial of, by her husband.— Besides the 
motive of preserving some sketches of the life and 
death of a dear companion, for the benefit of our 
offspring, I am induced to attempt a description of 
her character for the instruction of others who 
were not acquainted with the living pattern; while 
those few that were intimately so, will, I appre- 
hend, acknowledge that it is short of what might 
have been justly said on the subject. 

“She was the daughter of James and Sarah 
Logan, and was born at Philadelphia on the 21st 
of the Twelfth month, 1719. By the care of her 
parents, she was in a great measure preserved 
from the common levities incident to early youth; 
and by the opportunities of improvement after- 
wards, she acquired such qualifications as gained 
her much respect and esteem. ‘Though the affluent 
situation in which her parents were placed, fur- 
nished flattering prospects of the ease and gaiety 
of the world, yet the durable riches of true religion 
appeared to her a treasure of much more conse- 
quence ; and as such, of too great value to be re- 
linquished for the pride of shadows, and delights 
that die in the enjoyment. Thus, at a period of 
life when the slippery paths of vanity, in a succes- 
sion of increasing allurements, are apt to ensnare 
the youthful mind, it pleased the Divine Being to 
bless her endeavours to withstand the temptations 
of vain and unprofitable company, though of the 
politer sort, and to strengthen her love of inward 
retirement and recollection. Having tasted the 
visitations of Divine love to her soul, she saw it 
was the pearl of great price, and that her all must 
go to purchase the field in which it lay; and from 
this time forward, I have reason to think that this 
purchase became the principal business of her life; 
and also that she endeavoured to stick to the terms 
with great sincerity and ardour; carefully avoiding 
occasions of interruption, and studying to have all 
those disquieting passions and affections silenced, 
which arise from temporal objects, and are too apt 
to mingle with, and sometimes mislead good inten- 
tions. As she was mercifully enabled to keep here, 
she at times knew the breathings of her heart to 
be answered, and was favoured to partake of the 
bread of life, which satisficd her soul with the joys 
of salvation. This increased her care over her 
words and deportment, that nothing might cancel 
or weaken her interest in the great object of her 
love and her hope, or incapacitate her from ren- 
dering back in some degree the fruits of His own 
right-hand planting. 

“Such was the situation in which I found her 
when our nearer acquaintance commenced. She 
was uncommonly scrupulous respecting any pro- 


distress. Once, acquainting me, in grcat sweetness 
of spirit, with the state of her mind, she said, ‘ Not- 
withstanding the close trials 1 undergo, my foun- 
dation remains sure; and I have a hope, yea, an 
unshaken hope, that there is a place of rest pre- 
pared for me.’ At another time, she mentioned 
that the prospect of her change being near con- 


her departure, as I sat by her bedside, she desired 


urries of a family, lest she should be led into a| hope that I shall be accepted of him.’ 















fuge from storms, and a sure defence in the day of 


tinued ; and begged me to strive for resignation to 
the Divine will respecting her, ‘for,’ said she, ‘I 
am easy; I feel no guilt.’ A few evenings before 


that our children and all that were about her might 
keep as still as possible when she expired; then 
mentioned several other things relative thereto, 
and told me that all anxiety concerning the nearest 
enjoyments of this life, was removed from her; that 
she felt pardon and forgiveness for all omissions of 
duty; and concluded this very affecting conversa- 
tion with these words: ‘ Oh! the infinite loving- 
n , \ kindness of a merciful God, who has made such a 
= which might be likely to engage her in the] poor creature as I am, so rich in faith, and a firm 


“She departed this life on the 18th, and was 
decently interred on the 23d of the Twelfth month, 
1761. As it was the chief desire of her heart to 
live in the name and power of Christ, and did con 
fess him by a humble, meek and pious conduet, j 
have a reverent confidence that she now enjoys his 
blessed promise of being owned by Him, before his 
Father and the holy angels. 

“Joun Smira. 
“ Philadelphia, First mo. 15th, 1762.” 
(To be continued.) 
sella absrens 
For “ The Friend.” 
THE WINTER IS OVER. 

The winter is over,—its tempests have gone, 
And the spring hour of sunshine and flowers cometh on; 
The singing of birds, a melodious band, 
And the voice of the turtle, is heard in our land. 


Thus sang the wise monarch of Israel, o’erjoyed, 

As the beauties of Nature his musings employed ; 
Whilst the glory of spring, and sweet songsters did call, 
For thanksgiving and praise to the Giver of all. 


The winter o’er Zion still ruleth severe, 

Few signs of Joy’s spring-tide, or blossoms appear ; 
And if our thanksgivings for mercies we raise, 
The sighing of sorrow ascends with the praise. 


The winter still lingers,—its cold piercing breath 
Oft threatens the weak and declining with death ; 
Yet to each, in pure mercy, are often bestowed 
Some glimpses of sunshine to brighten the road: 


And Faith is still granted at times to the heart, 

To see to the end when all storms shall depart, 

When a song of thanksgiving, more sweet than of bird, 
Through the courts of our Zion shall ever be heard. 


N. 
——_ ++ 
Selected. 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO THE AGED AND AF- 
FLICTED. 


Half a wreck, by tempests driven, 
Yet this feeble bark survives, 

Pressed against the rocks and riven, 
In the midst of death, it lives; 

See it pressed on every side, 

See it still the storm outride. 


Can a bark like mine, so shatter’d, 
Ever reach yon blissful shore ? 

Tempest-toss’d so long, and battered, 
Can it stand one conflict more? 

Should another storm assail, 

Mast and planks, and all mast fail. 


So they would, but One that’s greater 
Than the storms and waves is here ; 
He it is, whose name is sweeter 
Far, than music to mine ear; 
Ile preserves my shatter’d bark ; 
Ile makes light when all is dark. 


Jesus is the Lord, who hears me, 
When the tempest roars around ; 
Tle it is whose presence cheers me, 
When I hear the dreadful sound ; 
Trusting in his grace and power, 
Need I fear the darkest hour ? 


What, though every plank is starting, 
Waves are running mountains high, 

Thunders roaring, lightnings darting, 
And no saving hand seems nigh, 

Let me still no danger fear, 

Jesus, though unseen, is near. 


annteenslifiijenatibis 

Thorough Cleansing —Emptied and never more 
stripped : Oh, the need of enduring these stripping 
and emptying seasons, in order to being entrusted 
with the new wine of the kingdom to hand out to 
others, pure and unadulterated! The outward 
vessels, before they are fit to receive fresh liquor, 
must undergo a thorough cleansing; sometimes 
firing is needful, and even taking to pieces to be 
scraped aud made over again before they are effee- 
tually cleansed. ‘Thus it is with the vessels of our 
hearts; we often need this emptying, this stripping, 
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this purifying, from the taint of our first nature, | institutions have been formed through various parts 
the will, wisdom and activity of the creature, which| of Germany, and he is now himself at the head of 
never did, nor ever will do the Lord’s work.—| an immense charity or vagrant school in Hamburg, 
Thomas Shillitoe. conducted on principles quite new in the manage- 
—_—-2—— ment of such institutions. He is summoned con- 

_ , For “The Friend.” | stantly to different parts of the country on the work 

“The Inner Mission of this ‘ Mission,’ and, report says, has no little in- 

C. L. Brace remarks on a religious movement| fluence with the crowned heads of Germany. On 
which was a subject of much interest during his|the whole, the movement appears to be a grand 
visit to Germany, and was the principal theme of} one, and is certainly a tremendous protest against 
conversation, at a dinner party where he was ajrationalism, or, at least, against the present reli- 
guest. ‘The most prominent leader in this move-| gious condition of Germany under the influence of 
ment, which was called the “Jnner Mission,” was} Rationalism. ‘ It is a second Reformation,’ some 
also present, and is thus described by C. L. Brace:| of those engaged in it will tell you, except that ‘ it 
“The principle person at table, and one to whom| begins in the Church and has the support of the 
all listened with marked attention, was a strong-|Church.’ One might fear it would become in pro- 
featured, earnest-looking man, who, though he} cess of time, an immense religious society, control- 


made a keen joke occasionally, was talking mostly 
of very serious matters. His voice was deep and 
fervid, and as he spoke sometimes of the social 
evils in Germany,—of the wrongs of the poor,—of 
the little hold which religion has upon them,—and 
of the utter want through the nation of any prac- 
tical piety, I could see from the deep stillness of 
the company, that they felt they were listening to 
great truths uttered by an earnest man.” 

“In regard to the ‘ Janer Mission,’ it may be 
well now to state what I afterwards learned, espe- 
cially as it is a movement which is even yet deeply 
influencing the religious condition of Germany. 
The name, ‘Inner Mission,’ I will not attempt to 
translate, for it seems hardly to correspond with 
anything we have. It is not a society, though the 
word sounds like it; nor a brotherhood, but appa- 
rently it is an immense popular movement, to meet 
the influence of rationalism in Germany. The ob- 
ject is to call back the people from the abstract, 
mystical, skeptical tendencies which have distin- 
guished them so long, and bring them to the prac- 
tical good works of religion. They have found that 
religion has lost its practical hold of the people; 
that the churches are poorly attended ; that spiritu- 
ality has little connection with education, and that 
works of charity are shamefully neglected. They 
design to change this; to go around, and influence 
individually the lower classes; to introduce reli- 
gious education in the schools; to bring together 
more to the churches, and to re-establish family 
worship in the houses; to form ragged schools and 
asylums, and places of reform; to establish tempe- 


rance (ot abstinence,) societies in some communi-| 


ties, and to found sailors’ homes in the sea-board 
towns. The plan itself, perhaps, has something of 
what they are objecting to, the German idealism. 
Yet I am bound to say that thus far the results 
have been very practical. Institutions almost un- 
known before in Germany have arisen under its 
influence, for the poor and the unfortunate. Orphan 
asylums, vagrant-schools, &c., have been erected 
by these faithful followers of the ‘ Inner Mission.’ 
Under its working, the attendance upon public 
worship and prayer-meetings has widely improved. 
And if I can judge at all from the accounts of those 
interested in it, families have already felt the effects 
of it in a more hearty attempt to worship together 
and in greater efforts for a useful religious life. * * 
At the head of it all, holding the various strings 
which connect with its wide operations, the life and 
centre of the movement, is a man who, in another 
age, and in other circumstances, would have been 
the Loyola of a religious society—Herr Wichern. 
A man of indomitable energy, of high and enthu- 
siastic nature, yet uniting with it, in a combina- 
tion not often seen in human nature, except in such 
characters as Ignatius Loyola, the shrewdness of 
the man of the world aad a thorough practical 
talent. By his efforts many of these charitable 


ling the populace everywhere, and liable to be used 
by ambitious men for bad purposes. But the day 
seems to have gone by for that, and we may hope 


lim unison with those of the primitive Friends, who 
are not accustomed to attend the Yearly Meeting ; 
and there may be some who, when there, are not 
{in the habit of expressing their sentiments therein : 
to such I would respectfully put the question, 
whether the time is not now come that your Great 
Master requires this sacrifice at your hands. ‘The 
Yearly Meeting is the place to make our feelings 
jand principles available for the defence of what 
we hold dear, and which is now so perseveringly 
assailed. It therefore appears to me an obvious 
iduty, there to attend, and unite our labours with 
\those of our brethren who have already done, and 
we may hope will continue to do their duty, in 
endeavouring to maintain the Society in its primi- 
tive simplicity. Do we hesitate because we sce 
some of those who occupy the first ranks in the 
Society either lukewarm, like the Laodiceans of 
old, or more decidedly taking the part of those 
who are urgiog on these attacks? Let us not hesi- 


for better things.” tate ; let us look not to man, but simply to our Master, 
How widely and effectually this movement cx-|and endeavour to know what part He requires us 
tended and what were its ultimate results, those|to act; then, having no fear of man before our 
intimately acquainted with the religious history of |eyes, let us do conscientiously what He requires. 
Germany for the last ten years may be able to| I believe that no great defection from first prin- 
tell. Whether or not the christian zeal, and the|ciples has even taken place in our Society, which 
spirit of enthusiasm allied therewith, have abated, |was not fostered and encouraged by some whose 
overborne, perhaps, by some of the forms of oppo-|station made it their imperative duty to oppose it. 
sition, the offspring of unregenerate nature, which| About a hundred years ago the Society was in 
the enemy of all righteousness has enlisted in his|@ state very similar to that in which we now find 
service, so that its beneficent effects may seem to|it, when not ouly were many of its testimonies 
have subsided into the old state of things, still|lightly esteemed, but the discipline became very 
the christian believer perceives the agency of the |much deranged, and an object of special attack. 
Holy Spirit in these movements, however they may | 'hrough the blessing vouchsafed on the persevering 
be clogged by human weakness, and joyfully hails |efforts of the faithful labourers of that day, a con- 
them as powerful impulses in the advancement of|siderable revival took place. Why may not the 
the Redeemer’s kingdom; and trusts, while obsery-| same effect be followed by like efforts of the pre- 
ing them from time to time, that these, as well as|sentday? Let us hope andtry. In reference to 
that steady, onward tide, more hidden beneath the | this detection I find the following observations by 
surface, but equally the work of Almighty power,|Samuel Fothergill:—* There is a spirit that is 
will, like wave following wave, gradually rise over | gone forth into the camp, and it is splendidly de- 
the rocky barriers of human pride and sensuality, |/usive. It delights in good words and feeds upon 
until “ righteousness covers the earth as the waters | them ; it cries out ‘ Help, help !’ but principally to 
cover the sea.” the servant and not to the Master. This spirit 
leads into notions; it snuffs up the wind, and lives 
. in commotions itself raises; all that are led by it are 
What can be Done? superficial, and know nothing, and must lie down 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE BRITISH FRIEND. {in sorrow. That Holy Spirit which was and is 
Esteemed Friends,—In the present unsettled the ground of Truth for ever is a substantial and 
state of our Society, when the gradual advance of|perative principle. Its directions are not imagi- 
the spirit of aggression against many of its long-|Mary, nor its doctrines loose and indeterminate; 
established principles and usages is becoming more/| but it is light and life to its possessors, and causes 
and more apparent, it becomes a matter of para-|them to inherit substance. It teaches access in 
mount importance to those who feel it their duty to|heart to that God whose attributes cannot be de- 
endeavour to uphold the profession in its purity, | fined fully, but experience teaches them ; it is kind 
to query with themselves whether they have done | to men, supplying their wants, supporting their steps, 
all they can to arrest this spirit of encroachment. | opening their understandings to those divine truths 
A wide door is opened by the decisicns of the|that are higher than human wisdom can trace, 
last Yearly Meeting for changes which may ulti-|and deeper than all its penetration can explore.” 
mately alter the character of the Society; and| How far are these observations applicable to the 
this circumstance may, and I am afraid does, ope-|state of things amongst us at the present time !— 
rate to the discouragement of such as may have no| Your friend, Common SEnsE. 
unity with such proceedings. But discouragement| Ninth Month, 17th, 1859. 
and consequent inaction ought not to be the order 
of the day: when much cherished and highly} The Lord will Judge-—He had a great esteem 
prized principles are in danger, not only of being|and respect for all experienced Friends, who abode 
disparaged, but of being gradually thrown into the| faithful ; and in particular for ancient and elder 
shade, and at last disowned, is it not the duty of|brethren who were in Christ before him, and had 
their wellwishers to resolve on such a course of|been serviceable to him upon his convincement, 
action as may hold out some prospect of arrest-|and a strength to him in time of weakness; and 
ing a consequence so much to be deprecated ?|he often expressed his grief to see how ungrateful 
What is a profession of religion worth, if it be not} some were, to undervalue the testimonies and ser- 
worth contending for in a right spirit, and at a|vice of such, who had been fathers in Christ, to 





———_soe -— 
From the British Friend. 


|time and in a place appointed by the constitution | bring them to the knowledge of the Truth, and to 


of the Society for the consideration of all matters | build them up therein, while they were young and 
which affect its interest ? | tender ; of them he would say, The Lord will judge 
There may be, however, many whose views are | them for it—Memoir of Giles Barnardiston, 
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The Chinese in California.— Their whims and 

superstitions. —The Chinese have a mortal dread 
of demons, and to frighten and drive them away, 
they let off immense quantities of fire-crackers in 
front of their dwellings. This is also an accom- 
paniment of their exercises on all great occasions, 
as holidays, celebrations, &c. Vast numbers of 
these crackers are imported from China for their 
use. It seems ridiculous for grave men and re- 
verend seignors to be engaged in the work, as they 
often are, of firing these crackers, and for so im- 
portant a purpose as scattering dismay among the 
terrible troops of evil spirits which infest the region 
round about. 

The great holiday of the Chinese is New Year's 
day, which occurs with them in February. It is 
always celebrated with great excitement and many 
ceremonies. Another notable day in their calen- 
dar is their “ Feast of the Dead.’ On this occa- 
sion they prepare large quantities of food, which 
they carry in procession to the cemetery, for the 
refreshment of the spirits of the departed. One of 
the San Francisco papers thus notices the celebra- 
tion of this feast :— 

“ For several days they have been preparing for 
the occasion, and yesterday at noon a procession 
of express wagons, filled with highly decorated 
Chinese, wound their way out to the old Yerba 
Buena Cemetery, to celebrate the burial, for for- 
mer years, of their defunct countrymen. In the 
wagons were roasted fowls, goats, and pigs, and 
any amount of fruits and sugar cance. ‘The feast 
is prepared for the dead, who are supposed to ap- 
pear in spirit and regale themselves upon the sub- 
stantials prepared for them, though the edibles 
seemed to disappear down the capacious throats of 
the living rather than of the dead. In good old- 
fashioned New England, the observance of these 
heathenish rituals would be looked upon with 
righteous horror; but in California universal tole- 
ration is considered so valuable an institution, that 
it is carried to an extreme.” 

Their funerals are a great curiosity, and a part 
of the ceremony always is, the carrying to the 
grave of food, balls of dough, or cakes, roasted 
animals, &c., for the benefit of the departed spirits. 
One paper published in the interior of the state, 
“The Amador Ledger,” thus describes a funeral 
recently celebrated there. It was that of “ Ah 
See,” who died the day before the ceremonies spo- 
ken of :— 

“During the forenoon of Sunday, they displayed, 
in front of the store of the deceased, several dishes 
of cooked food, fixed up in a very grotesque style. 
In one dish was a pig’s foot, made to imitate a 
duck’s head and neck; in another dish was a 
chicken, dressed in such a manner as to caricature 
an old man, with a long, gray goatee, and having 
a fishing rod under his arm (wing). The friends 
of the deceased hired the brass band to head their 
procession. In the funeral cortege were twelve 
Chinese women, with large white hoods on, and a 
wife and baby of deceased were clothed in white. 
It is needless to add that a large number of fire- 
crackers were let off on the occasion, for the pur- 
pose of frightening away the evil spirits.” 

One of the superstitions of the Chinese is that 
the spirits of the deceased will not rest in peace 
until their bones have been laid in the land of 
their nativity. In the Lone Mountain Cemetery, 
near San Francisco, there is a vault where they 
deposit the dead bodies of their friends, enclosed 
in leaden coffins, to be kept until a favourable op- 
portunity offers to send them to China, Then they 
are shipped by hundreds on board vessels bound 
to the Celestial country, where they are piously 
interred, after which the soul is at rest. Says one 
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of the editors of San Francisco, alluding to this 
custom :— 

“In the pursuit of this pious and rather pleas- 
ing duty, the Chinese have raked over the whole 
state, even to the extreme northern counties, ex- 
ploring ravines, the banks of rivers, old Chinese 
camps, Xc., gathering up the relics, which are re- 
gularly sent by special agents to this city for ship- 
ment. ‘The superstition in the observance of this 
rite may excite a smile or sneer with many, but 
beneath it there is exhibited in the character of 
‘John’ something which shows that he is not en- 
tirely the stock, stone, or stolid creature which his 
moon face and awkward movements would indi- 
cate.”—Late Paper. 
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From the British Friend. 
Testimony of Individual Experience. 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE BRITISH FRIEND. 

Dear Friends—My wind is often deeply im- 
pressed with the present position and future stand- 
ing of our religious Society. I am one of those 
who believe that the present is a day of peculiar 
trial to those who have the good of the Body at 
heart. It is very evident there is a wide-spread 
dissatisfaction with many of what are termed 
‘our minor testimonies.” 

Before I proceed further, it may be interesting 
and instructive to a portion of your readers to hear 
a little of my own experience respecting plainness | 
of speech, behaviour, and apparel. I was brought’ 
up in the strictest manner of Friends, and assumed | 
a good deal the appearance of a Friend for many | 
years. At length, through unwatchfulness and | 
want of steady principles, [ laid aside the dress of 
a Friend; plainness of speech soon followed, and 
little by little, all distinctive marks of a Friend) 
were gone. And so subtle and deceitful are the | 
workings of the enemy of all good, that I was at’ 
length persuaded our silent meetings were very| 
dry and profitless, and that it was just as well to) 
stay away as go, so that in time my attendance 
was nearly confined to First-day mornings. 

Thus matters went on for several years. My| 
mind was insensibly drawn into the spirit of the| 
world, and to love the things therein. I forgot | 
from whose hand I received all my many bless- 
ings, so that I was spiritually dead while I lived, 

But the Almighty was pleased, in his love and! 
mercy, to break in upon my false rest, and to give | 
me a lesson of the awful uncertainty of time. One 
of the dearest connections in life was severed in 
one day. The silver cord was loosed, the golden 
bowl was broken, and the spirit returned to God 
who gave it, and I was left to mourn in solitude 
and silence. The Lord now broke in upon me 
with his everlasting power, and let me see the 
dangerous pinnacle I was standing upon, and what | 
my condition would have been, if the solemn mes- 
senger had been sent to me. I was now willing 
to enter into covenant with my long-forgotten and 
offended God. But he was pleased to hide his 
face from me, and to deliver me over to the will of 
the master I had served. Oh, what a hard ser- 
vice is his! he ever seeks to draw his servants 
deeper into his toils, and to persuade awakened 
minds that it is useless to ask forgiveness, and to 
pray unto God, for he will not hear them. 

The fiery baptism which I have witnessed, is 
only known to him who upheld me by his ever- 
lasting arm; and blessed be his holy name, in his 
own time he heard my secret cries to be delivered 
from the bondage of sin and Satan, and he showed 
me the way he would have me to walk in, saying, | 
This is the way, walk thou in it. But I soon 
found this new and living way was in the way of| 














the cross; then was I almost ready to turn back 
into worse than Egyptian bondage; the fear of 
man was stronger than the fear God. I wanted 
the crown without the cross, and this I found was 
unattainable. Again I was forsaken by the wing 
of ancient goodness, and left to wander in a dry 
and barren land, where no water is, and for a 
season, a prey to the enemy who came in like a 
flood, and would have swept me clean away, if it 
had not been for that secret invisible power, who 
smote me, in order that He alone might heal my 
sore that ran in the night. 

But the Almighty, who knew the sincerity of 
my heart—when my measure of suffering wag 
filled up, my heart wrought upon and brought 
into the state of plastic clay in the hands of the 
mighty potter, and obedience having been learned 
by the things that I suffered—was again pleased 
to arise for my deliverance; and I was ready to 
covenant with Him, to follow him wheresoever he 
might lead me. Earnest were my petitions to the 
Father of mercies that my stubborn will might be 
brought into subjection to his holy will. Blessed 


\for ever be his holy name, I have found the pearl 


of great price, and [ now at times feel that peace 
and joy which the world can neither give nor 
take away. And now, when I have re-assumed 
the garb of a Friend, I have this testimony to bear 
to the simplicity of attire: I not only feel the re- 
ward of peace in my own mind, but | am sensible 
of being even more respected by the world at 
large, than when I wore its ever-varying dress. 
Now, Friends, you who are erying so loudly for 
more liberty to walk in the broad ways of the 
world, will you venture to tell me I am undera 


‘delusion, and that this change does not emanate 
‘from the Lord’s Holy Spirit? 


I have tried the 
fleece wet and dry, and I know which way brings 
peace. If this path is wide enough for me, how is 
it that it is not wide enough for you? I would 
affectionately entreat those Friends who are seek- 
ing for liberty to lay aside the simple dress, to 
consider where its disuse will lead you, and what 
its continuance would keep you out of. Laying 
it aside assuredly will not lead you in the way of the 
cross, and in that narrow path which is the alone 
way to the heavenly kingdom. Some of you, I 
fear, would fain have the crown without the cross, 
and this you will find to be unattainable, for the 
foundation of God standeth sure. His adorable 
Son hath declared, He that taketh not up his 
eross, and followeth me, cannot be my disciple. 
Oh! how my spirit is bowed within me, on ac- 


icount of those who have left their first love to 


follow cunningly-devised fables, and are striving 
with all their might to break down the bulwarks 
which for 200 years have been as an hedge about 
our once highly favoured Society. Friends, con- 
sider well what you are doing; for I am well 
persuaded, that this work of yours does not spring 
from the Shepherd of Israel, but it does spring 
and has its origin in the grand enemy of man, the 
prince of the power of the air. So subtle and de- 
ecitful are his workings that he not unfrequently 
appears in the form of an angel of light, and would 
deceive the very elect ; and he will desire to lead 
you on even to the setting up of your separate 
altar, and to offer thereon your separate sacrifice. 
Read the 12th chapter of 1st Kings, and take 
warning from King Jeroboam, who set up his 
separate altar, and offered thereon his separate 
sacrifice, lest, like him, a withering of your hand 


|and a blasting is permitted to overtake you. Look 


back at the history of all separations from our 
Society; what a solemn lesson it teaches us! 
Where is their altar now that they dared to offer 
sacrifice upon? Is not the wall broken down, 
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and the dust thereof scattered like the chaff of the! time, raise up some of you to sound his everlasting 
summer threshing-floor ? | gospel, and show unto this people wherein they 
Friends, Jet me again entreat you to consider have grievously offended the Most High.—Your 
well what advantage you are likely to gain by) Friend sincerely, 
Jaunching your bark upon this stormy sea of ever- 
changing fashion. Will sailing on the wild ocean 
of this world bring you to the haven of rest and 
eace? Will it not rather waft you on to that 
whirlpool, the vortex of which leads down to the 
chambers of death? Remember, “ you are not 
your own, you are bought with a price ;” and that 
rice is nothing less than the precious blood of) —— “ rR MEE SE 
Christ. Why will you crucify the Son of man} From the last number of “ The British Friend, 
afresh, and put him to an open shame? If you} we have transcribed into our Journal of this week, 
deny Him before men, He will also deny you|two communications, one sigued “ Common Sense,” 
before His Father and the holy angels. Be not; aud the other “ A Voice from the North,” the tone 
deceived, God is not mocked ; what a man soweth,| and contents of both of which afford gratifying con- 
that shall he also reap. If you sow to the flesh,| firmation of the opinion we have more than once 
you shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but if you} expressed, that there are Friends in Great Britain, 
sow to the Spirit, you shall of the Spirit reap life| who are alive to the character and consequences 
everlasting. Our worthy forefathers in the truth| of the many innovations on the doctrines and tes- 
obeyed the call, “Come out from among them,| timonies of our religious Society, made by a& party 
and be ye separate ;” and they bore an untlinching| in London Yearly Mecting; and who are beginning 
testimony to the hollowness and vanity of all) to feel, more deeply, the necessity for them to stand 
things here below. Shall we, then, in this day,|forth in their detence, if they expect, or desire to 
rise up in judgment, and say they were under aj see primitive Quakerism retam a hold within the 
delusion, and that it will not do for us to follow| borders of that Yearly Meeting. We doubt not 
them? Do ye not say in effect, that the cross,| that they feel the responsible position in which they 
after 1800 years of trial, is something not adapted) are placed ; and most earnestly do we desire the 
for the present state of wan, and that if the world} encouragement of all such rightly concerned inem- 
will not come over to us we must go over to it? | bers, and that, in patience and meekness, but with 
Friends, turn inward, and listen to the un-) firmness and christian boldness, they may give them- 
flattering witness in the secret of the soul; let the| Selves up to do, or to suffer, according to the will of 
earthquake and the whirlwind of deceitful passions the Lord, in this good cause. ; ee 
pass by, and then listen to the still small voice;} ‘The aspect aud tendency of things within our 
for L am persuaded if you obey this inspeaking religious Society in England, for some years past, 
voice, it will lead you and guide you into all| have been not a little discouraging ; and very strik- 
truth, and your daily walk will be “as becometh| ing have been the warnings and predictions uttered 
the gospel of Christ.” Certainly a plain exterior,| by some of the gilted servants there, as George 
of wself, will do nothing for us; but a departure Withy, Thomas Shillitoe, George and Ann Jones, 
from it affords a true evidence that the heart is in} John Barclay, Daniel Wheeler, 8. Lynes Grubb, 
love with the world, and with many hurtful things| aud others, whom the Lord raised up and commis- 
therein. sioned to show unto the members, the manner and 
There is no need, in my opinion, to offer large| extent in which they were departing from the faith 
sums of money to find out the cause of our de-| and practices of their forefathers, the rejection of 
cline as a Society; for they who see with the eye| the testimonies of the Society into which this would 
of the Spirit are sensible that the cause may be} lead, and the withering and desolation that, sooner 
summed up in a few words—“ our unfaithfulness.”| or later, must inevitably result therefrom. What 
I firmly believe, if we had kept our first love, our| Conciusive evidence have the events of the last few 
Meeting-houses, instead of being nearly deserted| years afforded, that those warnings and predictions 
in some places, would be filled to overflowing. 1| were under divine authority! ; 
also believe we were called to be a Christian} But, whenever we call to mind that it was in that 
church by its ever-living Head; and that it is His| mation it pleased the Lord to reveal to chosen and 
gracious design that we should show forth in our| prepared instruments, those clear and truthful views 
daily walk the beauty, simplicity, and spirituality} of the religion which he had introduced for this 
of the gospel of Christ. And though at the pre-|!ast and glorious dispensation, and in the light 
sent time there may be cause for mourning, yet I) of which, the primitive believers had walked, but 
believe there is a leaven at work which in time| Which had been obscured and perverted in the 
will leaven the whole lump; and our little Society darkness of a long night of apostacy; and how He 
will yet come forth, “ Fair as the moon, clear as|had sent forth, upheld, and caused to triumph, 
the sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” | those devoted men and women, who, in the early 
And you, young Friends, who desire the pros-| days of the Society, proclaimed the gospel of life 
perity of Truth, but see a stumbling-block thrown} and salvation, to their high professing but persecut- 
in the way by those who ought to have been fathers|ing countrymen; and that Quakerism took root 
in the Church, earnestly do I crave for you that you| aud spread there, amid hatred, scorn, and suffering, 
may turn from the lo heres and the lo theres, to the) such as few of the meek and unresisting disciples 
true Shepherd of Israel, who will lead you, and of Christ have had to undergo, since the first cen- 
guide you, and teach you as never man taught. | turies of the christianchurch; we have been confirm- 
Shake of all indifference and lukewarmness, and|ed in the belief that it would not be consistent with 
come boldly forward and show on whose side you the willof the blessed Head of the church,—who had 
are. Remember, “ they who are not for us, are|done so much for our Society in that land, and in 
against us.” Come up to the help of the Lord| days gone by, had qualified London Yearly Meet- 
against the mighty, who speak great swelling ing to extend the fostering care of a mother church 
words of vanity. Behold, how white the fields are| to all her offspringin other lands,—that those princi- 
to harvest, and the faithful labourers how few| ples and testimonies, sodearly purchased and trans- 
they are! The Lord hath need of you; and if| mitted from generation to generation, should be 
you submit yourselves to him, He will, in his own lost among the nowinal professors of the same re- 
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ligion, and the Society there be led back into the 
forms and the worldly manners, which it was raised 
up to testify against and overthrow. 

We doubt not that the querys‘ What is to be 
done ?” comes home with fearful force and anxious 
uncertainty, to the heart of many an honest Friend, 
who loves the Society,— its doctrines, and its testi- 
monies ; and who laments over the course so deter- 
minately pursued, in disregard of the one, and to 
the overthrow of the others, but who cannot per- 
ceive how that course is to be arrested, or how 
such as are deploring it, are to prevent being swept 
along with the current. ‘The fear of man, and 
“having men’s persons in admiration, because of 
advantage,” two things which we apprehend have 
contributed, in no small measure, to the state of 
things now existing among Friends in England, 
will have to be overcome, before the rightly con- 
cerned members can take and sustain a successful 
stand against the revolutionary innovations so 
alarmingly progressing. We trust, and we think 
there is ground to believe, that the exigency of the 
occasion, and the magnitude of the cause at stake, 
will stir up Friends there, earnestly and faithfully 
to contend for the faith once delivered to the Saints, 
and unyieldingly to oppose the attacks that are 
being made upon one testimony of ‘Truth after, 
another. 

We observe, that in the same Number from 
which we have taken the essays, the editor of the 
British Friend speaks of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, as being in an “anomalous and unpre- 
cedented situation ;” and so, in some respects, it is ; 
and, until this overwhelming wave has passed by, so 
must all meetings, and that portion of the members 
be, which maintain a firm stand against the inroads 
of that Spirit which is prompting another part of the 
members to destréy the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the Society. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
weak and halting as it may be, having been en- 
abled rightly to estimate the causes that have led 
to the sad results now maturing, and to withhold 
its sanction, by any action it could control, to the 
innovations on the doctrines and discipline of the 
Society, the advocates and abettors of those inno- 
vations, naturally enough, have felt aggrieved by 
its course, many of them misrepresenting its mo- 
tives and intentions ; while they have been misun- 
derstood by many who are in nowise disposed to 
unite with the novelties of modern Quakerism. 
Thus, because it has felt bound to bear a decided 
testimony against unsound doctrine, and could not 
manifest unity with proceedings which it believed 
to be directly at variance with the acknowledged 
discipline of the Society, it occupies a position which 
appears “anomalous and unprecedented.” And 
in this way, not only Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, but those members, in England and elsewhere, 
who act, as they ought to act under the obligation 
resting upon them, and oppose the popular course, 
must be content to be esteemed as prejudiced, and 
worthy of but little regard. It becomes all, so 
situated, whether meetings or members, to evince, 
by their patience and meekness, that, while they 
cannot give up, or go contrary to conscientious 
convictions, they can suffer for the good cause, 
until, in the dispensations of Divine Providence, 
their brethren may come to see their true motives 
and aim, and thus the way shall be opened for a 
more harmonious labour to bring the Society back 
to the old paths. 

Dark as seems the cloud with which “the daugh- 
ter of Zion” is covered, yet there are occasional 
gleams of light, that ought to animate, and encour- 
age to believe, that “the time of healing” draws 
nigh. Individual faithfulness within the circle 
and meetings where cach is a wember, will work 
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the desired change. “ Modified Quakerism” will 
develop its true character more and more. Hay- 
ing begun to pull down, it cannot stop the work of 
change, where some would wish to limit it. How- 
ever their numbers may be diminished, true Friends, 
if they are only firm and faithful, will yet be en- 
abled to place the judgment of Truth over its sup- 
porters. It is well to remember whose the cause 
is, and not to dwell on, or to enlarge unprofitably 
upon the difficulties which accompany the perform- 
ance of religious duty, lest haply we may find our- 
selves providing excuses for wrong things, or for 
conniving at their continuance, rather than endea- 
vouring to strengthen the things that remain ; aud 
inciting, by example and precept, to a humble and 
trusting devotion to the will of our compassionate 
High Priest. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrorx.—News from Liverpool to the 13th inst. 

The peace negotiations at Zurich are understood to 
be making little progress, and it was doubtful when the 
treaty would be signed. The difficulties that hinder an 
adjustment are said to come from Austria. 

Robert Stephenson, the eminent railway engineer, is 
dead. 

The Great Eastern left Portland at 4 o’clock, on the 
afternoon of the 8th inst., and anchored at Holyhead at 
4 o'clock, on the afternoon of the 10th inst., having 
made the run of more than 550 miles in 48 hours. The 
average speed for the whole trip was a little over 13 
knots; but during the greater part of the time, the en- 
gines were not run at over half speed. Her boilers are to 
be thoroughly repaired before being sent across the 
Atlantic. 

Later advices from India had been received, which 
state that the European troops who were recently dis- 
charged from further service, had consented to go to China, 

The Manchester advices are unfavourable, all descrip- 
tions of goods having declined. The Liverpool cotton 
market was without material change. There was an 
improved demand for fair and middlifg qualities. Bread- 
stuffs showed some improvement. Fiour bad advanced 
6d. a 1s. per bbl.; wheat, 2d. per cental, and corn, from 
6d. to 1s. per quarter. Consols, 95} a 96. 

France.—Commercial affairs in France are reported 
as unsatisfactory. The quality of the new vintage is 
said to be quite inferior. The Patrie says, a special 
force of 1500 men will go to China via Egypt. 

Jialy.—Great agitation prevailed at Naples. Fourteen 
persons belonging to the highest families, had been 
arrested on the charge of holding meetings for political 
discussion. It is said the Pope has informed the Great 
Powers that he will not give up his temporal power, and 
will, if necessary, call upon the Catholic sovereigns to 
protect him. 
the Italian league was progressing. 

Spain.—Letters from Madrid state that the Emperor 
of Morocco had ratified the arrangement concerning the 
frontier line of Metila, and expressed his readiness to 
give Spain all the satisfaction she demands. 

The Suez Canal.—An Envoy of the Turkish Sultan 
had arrived at Alexandria, bearing an order to the Vice- 
roy of Egypt to oppose the continuation of the works on 
the Suez Canal. The Foreign Consuls had immediately 
assembled to take action on the matter. 

Unirep States.—TZhe Alarm at Harper’s Ferry, Va.— 
At the time of making up the last summary, it was known 
that early in the week, some transactions of an extraor- 
dinary character had transpired at the locality referred 
to, but the telegraphic reports were so confused and 
evidently exaggerated, that it was thought best to defer 
any notice of them until the present number. It appears 
that the disturbance resulted from an attempt to excite 
a servile insurrection, which, if successful, was expected 
to spread and become general in the South. The leader 
and principal actor in the plot was John Brown, a man 
advanced in years, who had taken a prominent part as 
a violent Free State partizan in the late border warfare in 
Kansas. <A few months since, he rented a farm about 
four miles from Harper's Ferry, and there, aided by his 
two sons and others, he collected a quantity of ammuni- 
tion, with rifles, revolvers, pikes, &c., sufficient for 1500 
men, with which it was intended to arm the slaves, who, 
it was presumed, would be ready to rise upon their mas- 
ters. The number of conspirators was small, numbering 
only twenty-two, of whom seventeen were white men and 
five free negroes. Deeming their schemes ripe for execu- 
tion, the little party entered the town, a village of near 
2000 inhabitants, and by a sudden and daring movewent 


The organization of the military forces of 


made themselves masters of the U. S. Armory, contain- 
ing about $0,000 muskets. They also took about fifty 


men prisoners, and confined them in the building, while}$1.12 a $1.18. 


a part of the desperadoes took possession of the bridge 
over the Potomac, and arrested the travel on the Bal- 
timore and Uhio Railroad. A strange panic seems to 
have seized upon the inhabitants, and paralysed them 
for the time, and if the slaves of the vicinity had been 
disposed to join in the insurrection, it might have 
quickly assumed a fearful character. The negroes were 
either unprepared for the movement, or feared to engage 
in so desperate an undertaking, they therefore failed to 
come at the critical moment to the aid of Brown and his 
men. In the meantime, news of the outbreak reached 
Baltimore and Washington, from both of which cities 
troops were despatched by railroad, and the anticipated 
revolt was crushed. Sixteen of the insurgents were 
killed, and five, including their leader, taken prisoners. 
Brown and two other prisoners were badly wounded 
before their capture. Ouly one of the entire party 
escaped. Several soldiers and others lost their lives in 
the conflict. Thus ended this insanely wicked affair, 
which, however, has caused a deep feeling of resentment 
and alarm in the South, especially as there seems good 
ground to believe that the conspirators were not without 
friends and abettors in the Northern States. 

New Orleans.—The total receipts of the municipal go- 
vernment for the last year, were $2,237,249—the dis- 
bursements, $2,013,615. The liabilities of the city are 
$11,659,135, of which the sum of $3,671,000 is for 
bonds issued for railroad stock. The cost of supporting 
the public schools for the year ending Sixth mo. 30th, is 
$259,906. On the night of the 23d inst., a destructive 
fire occurred. Loss, $300,000. 

The Mississippi River.—This river above the entrance 
of the Missouri averages 3600 feet in width. From there 
to the mouth of the Uhio, it averages 3200 feet; from 
the Uhio to the Arkansas, about 3000 feet; from the 
Arkansas to the Red river, about 2700 feet; and from 
the Red river to the Gulf of Mexico, the average width 
is only 2100 feet. Yet with this constant narrowing of 
the river, the volume of water to be discharged is con- 
stantly increasing, thus, probably, giving rise to those 
bayous, which start out of the river, and lead away into 
the swamps, in various directions. 

The Highest Mountain.—Protessor Le Comte, of South 
Carolina, has ascertained that the elevation of Smoky 
mountain in North Carolina, near the Tennessce line, is 
6737 feet. It was for a long time supposed that Mount 
Washington, one of the White Mountains, was the high- 
est peak in the United States, east of the Rocky moun- 
tains, but its elevation, according to Capt. Crane, of the 
U.S. Coast Survey, is only 6293 feet, or 444 feet less 
than Smoky mountain. 

Gold Fish, which were originally brought to this 
country from China, and kept in glass vases as objects 
of curiosity, haye now become quite numerous in some 
of our rivers. In the Potomac, large shoals of them 
have been seen, and they are common in some of the 
tributaries of the Hudson. They are also found in the 
Schuylkill river above Fairmount dam. 

The Vote of Pennsylvania.—lIn the late election in this 
State, about 343,000 votes were polled, viz., 162,500 
Democratic votes and 180,000 Opposition. In Phila- 
delphia, 55,904 votes were given; in Forest county, only 
68. The election did not excite much interest, and the 
vote is far from being a full one. 

Jowa.—According to a recent census, the population 
of this State is 833,549. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 366. 

Philadelphia.-—Mortality last week, 168. 

California.—On the 24th, the steamer Baltic arrived 
at New York, from Aspinwall, with California advices 
to the 5th inst., and $1,800,000 in specie; her passen- 
gers, 700 in number, having made the trip from San 
Francisco to New York in niveteen days, which is the 
shortest passage yet made. The news is unimportant. 
An outbreak had occurred in the California State prison, 
which was suppressed after three men were killed, and 
twelve wounded. 

Telegraph to India.—The cable for the telegraph, from 
Aden to Kurrachee, had been despatched from Liver- 
pool, and was expected to be laid by the middle of the 
First month next, when communication between Lon- 
don and Calcutta will be completed. The length of the 
new shipment is 1900 miles. 

The Grain Markets.—The following were the quota- 
tions on the 24th inst. Mew York—White wheat, $1.45 
a $1.50; Milwaukie Club, $1.12 a $1.15; barley, 81 cts. 
a 85 cts.; oats, 44 cts. a 46 cts. Philadelphia—White 
wheat, $1.30 a $1.40; prime, red, $1.25 a $1.26; yel- 
low corn, 95 cts. a 96 cts.; oats, 42 cts.a 45 cts. Bal- 
timore—Market active; wheat has advanced 3 to 5 
vents ; sales of white, at $1.30 a $1.50; corn, 96 cts. a 


97 cts. Detroit—Prices advancing ; sales of white, at 
$1.16. Cincinnati—Red wheat, $1.10 a $1.12; white 

Toledo—Prices advancing ; sales of 
wheat, at $1.12 a $1.20. Mew Orleans—Flour, $5.20 9 
$5.25; corn, $1.05 a $1.10. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from J. Haines, agt., Pa., for C. Ellwood, 
$2, vol. 32, for Joseph Snell, $2, vol. 33; from Mead 
Atwater, agt., N. Y., $2, vol. 32, and for Ambrose Boon 
and Levi H. Atwater, $2 each, vol. 32, for H. Fuller 
Joshua Haight, C. Haight and Abm. Deuel, $2 each, 
vol. 33. 

Agent Appointed—Joseph Snell, Eldredville, Sullivan 
county, Pa. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 7th of the Eleventh month. Pupils 
will be conveyed from the city to the Street Road Sta. 
tion on the new Philadelphia and West Chester railroad, 
where conveyances will be in waiting to take them to 
the School, on the arrival of the 9} a.m. and 2} p.m, 
trains on Second-day, the 7th, and Third-day, the 8th, 
The depot of the railroad is at the north-east corner of 
Eighteenth and Market streets. Railroad tickets will be 
furnished by the ticket agent of the company at the de- 
pot to such pupils as have been regularly entered, which 
with the stage fare from the Station will be charged to 
the pupils at the School. 

The stage will connect with the first morning train 
from the city daily, (except First-day.) The fare for 
each passenger to and from the School to the Station at 
the regular time, will be fifteen cents—at others twenty. 
five cents. 

Packages for the pupils and others left at Friend3’ 
Bookstore, before 12 o’clock, on Sixth-days, will be for- 
warded to the School. Letters ure to be directed to 
West-Town Boarding-School, Street Road P. O., Ches- 
ter Co., Pa. 

Philad., Tenth mo., 25th, 1859. 


The British Friend, » monthly journal, devoted to the 
interests of the Society of Friends, Peace, Temperance, 
Anti-slavery, &c., is published by William Robert Smeal, 
at Glasgow, Scotland. Terms, Two dollars per annum, 
payable in advance. 

Address, J. S. Lippixcort, 


Haddonfield, N. Jersey. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 

Application may be made to 
Esenezer Worth, Marshallton P. 0., Chester Co. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Jort Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co. 

Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter term will commence on Second-day, the 
7th of Eleventh month. Those who intend to enter 
children as pupils, are requested to make early applica- 
tion to Davip Roberts, Superintendent at the School, or 
to JoserH ScatterGoop, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, 

West-Town, Eighth month, 1859. 

anita iigee 

Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Elklands, Sullivan Co., 
Pa., Seventh month 27th, Josepu Snett and ANGELINE 
RunpDELL, both members of that meeting. 
RS 

Diep, Eighth month 12th, Evron Tuomas, aged thirty- 
three years ; a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. This dear Friend, though long atllicted, was 
remarked for his christian patience and resignation, 
maintaining a cheerful spirit through long protracted 
suffering. Ue remarked, when near his close, that “ he 
was happy and willing to go,” &c.; and we doubt not 
his purified spirit has joined the Saviour, whom he loved, 
in those mansions where none can say, “1 am sick.” 

, on the 19th of Tenth mo., 1859, Mary, the wife 
of Joel Gilbert, and daughter of William and Sarah Mott, 
all of Southland Particular and Plymouth Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio, aged about thirty-five years. Tbis dear Friend 
was, from early life, exemplary and consistent, attached 
to our religious Society, and concerned for the support 
of its doctrines and testimonies. She left a large circle 


of friends to lament her loss, but with the consolation of 


believing, that her removal was, through the mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus, to a mansion of eternal rest and felicity. 
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